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A. 


Addison, anecdote illustrative of the at- 
tractive character of the study of an- 
cient records, 49. 

Affectation of style, in works of art, 413. 

Antiquarian research, progress of, in the 
present day, 426, 

Antiquaries, Society of, unimadversions 
upon their proceedings, 51, 52. 

Apes, fossil remains of, 335 — geological 
theory affected by the discovery, ib. 
Art, affectation of style in works of, 413 

— progress of, 418, 419. 

Australia, [See ‘‘ South Australia.” ] 

Austria, relations with the Church of 
Rome, 257—259. 


B. 


Bacon ( Lord), on music, 463. 

Bahrdt, his conduct, character, and writ- 
ings, 153—155—his description of his 
conversion, 155. 

Ballad literature, its deeply moral charac- 
ter, 25, 26--its design, 28—* Habor 
and Signild,” exquisite beauty of the 
ballad so called, 46. 

Barante’s History of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, 421. 

Bark of trees, anciently used for writing 
on, 51. 

Baumgarten, the pupil of Wolf, 140—his 
religious system, 141—supports Semler 
in his mischievous career, ib. 148. 
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Bernadotte (Charles XIV. John, King of 
Sweden), his birth and early life, 283 
—anecdote of him, 283, 284—his mili- 
tary career during the French Revolu- 
tion, 284—created general by Kléber, 
286—takes the fortress of Wicl , ib— 
defeats the Austrians at Bendorf, 286, 
287—marches into Italy, 287—his first 
interview with Napoleon, 288—defeats 
the Archduke Charles at Gradiska, ib.— 
appointed governor of Friuli, ib.—his 
celebrated embassy to Vienna, 290— 
marries the Queen of Sweden, ib.— 
made Minister of War, ib.—his procla- 
mations, 291—his connexion with the 
conspiracy of Marbot, and consequent 
breach with Napoleon, 292—is recon- 
ciled to him, made a marshal uf France, 
and governor of Hanover, ib,—his vic- 
tories at Saalfeld, Halle, and Lubeck, 
293—commands the army at Antwerp, 
294—elected Crown Prince of Sweden, 
295—his competitors, ib.~condition of 
Sweden at the time of his elevation, 
299—treaty of Petersburgh, 300 — 
cowmences the campaign of liberation, 
ib.—sale of Guadaloupe and Pomerania, 
302 — succeeds Charles XIII. 303— 
disgraceful proceedings with the South 
Awerican States, 304—reforms and im- 
provements effected by him, 305 — 
opening of the Great Gotha Canal, 306 
—encouragement of the fine arts ; ad- 
dress to the Swedish Academy, 306, 
507—trial and punishment of Crusens- 
tolpe, 507—his ignorance of the Swe- 
dish language, 316. 
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Berlin, state of religion there towards the 
middle and close of the last century, 
156—theological studies, their charac- 
ter, ib,— progress of Neology, ib.— 
Berlin school of criticism, 241. 

Bilingual Monuments, publication and 
study of, 13, 14. 

Billings (Captain), sent by the Russian 
Government to explore a portion of the 
Arctic region, 63. 

Bishop of London, his great and successful 
exertions for the extension of the Esta- 
blished Church, 158, 

Bolster, derivation of the term, 26 [note]. 

Boy, the celebrated S yracusan chess player, 
345. 

Brick and mortar, their remarkable cohe- 
sion, 428, 

Bridgewater Treatises, 336 [note]. 


C. 


Camden Society, its objects, progress, and 
proceedings, 52—abstract of its publi- 
cations, 52—54—the Plumpton Corre- 
spondence, 53—English political songs, 
54, 

Capital Punishments, observations on, 394 
—not forbidden in Scripture, 395— 
parliamentary returns, 398. 

Celts, tendency to equalization in their 
social system, 428. 

Centralising system, considered with re- 
ference to France, 441, 442—contrasted 
with the Decentralized system, 443. 

Champollion, his indefatigable ingenuity 
in the interpretation of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, 2—his system of interpreta- 
tion, 5, 6—acknowledged excellence of 
his theory, 6, 18—objections against it, 
6—his merits contrasted with those of 
Young, 18, 19. 

Chess Players, French and English, 345. 

Chinese language, its peculiarities, 2,11— 
instances in which the Egyptian and 
Chinese symbols are identical in their 
construction, 21. 

Church of England, high esteem in which 
it is held by Protestants on the con- 
tinent, 277. 

Church History, want of a good one, 152, 
153. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, believed to have 
held the Cyriologic principle in hiero- 
glyphics, 3. 

Cochrane (Captain), his pedestrian excur- 
sion in the Arctic regions, 79. 

‘Composition, modern, vicious style of, 105. 
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Cook (Captain), survey of Behring’s Strait, 
62—his belief of an Arctic continent, 63 
—explanation of the phenomenon on 
which he rested his opinion, ib. 

Copernicus, his birth, education, and sta- 
dies, 165. 

Coptic, progress of the study of, in the 
present day, 9—Tattam’s Grammar and 
Lexicon, ib,—Peyron’s Lexicon, ib.— 
light thrown by the language upon 
Egyptian hieroglyphies, 10. 

Crusades, effect of them upon the fine arts, 
406, 407. 

Crusenstolpe, trial and punishmeut of, 307. 


D. 


‘Deism, English and French, 142—144— 


influence of the French character and 
literature, 143. 

De Wette’s Einleitung, its general use, and 
mischievous tendency, 132. 

** Douglas Tragedy,” The, the true key to 
it, 40, 41. 

Dryden’s definition of a play, 113. 


E. 


Ecclesiastical History, want of a good one, 
152. 

Education, general, its vast importance, 
404, 

Egremont, Lord, (the late), anecdote of 
him, 346. 

Egyptian hieroglyphics, not like the Chi- 
nese symbols, 2—present condition of 
the science of interpretation of, 1— 
ideographic theories of Kircher, 2—re- 
searches of Zoega, Champollion, and 
Young, ib.—the Rosetta Stone, 4— 
theories of DeSacy and Young respect- 
ing it, 5—light thrown upon Egyptian 
hieroglyphics by the Coptic, 10—his- 
torical style, 12—the Ritual, ib—ap- 
plication of the discovery of the true 
system of interpretation at the present 
day, ib—study of Bilingual monu- 
ments, 13, 14—astronomical projec- 
tions on the ceilings of the Ramesseion, 
17—extent of the advances made in the 
science, 19—labours of Salvolini and 
Lepsias, 20—distinguished European 
inqnirers, and their publications, 21, 22 
—monuments in the Leyden Museum, 
22. 

Eléments de Paléographie, &c. par M. 
Natalis de Wailly, 49. 
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England, spiritual destitution of, its vast 
and alarming extent, 349, 350. 

England and France, their united influ- 
ence, 351. 

English and German literature contrasted, 
244. 

Ernesti, his observations on the English 
apologists for revealed religion, 143. 


F, 


Fathers, the, study of their writings re- 
commended, 153. 

Faust, Goethe’s. [See ‘* Goethe.” ] 

Faust, the printer, 109. 

Fish-flour, use of it in Siberia, 69. 

Flanders, general description of the coun- 
try, 435, 456. 

Foundling Hospitals, observations upon 
them, 343—345. 

France, facilities for study there, 425— 
more encouraged there than in England, 
ih.— moral aspect of the provinces, 437, 
438—centralizing system, 441, 442— 
its condition before and since the Re- 
volution, 442, 443—eqvalization system 
444— its backward state in an agricul- 
tural or commercial point of view, 445. 

Frederic the Great, his mischievous influ- 
ence with regard to religion, 146—a 
persecutor of the Church, ib.—his en- 
couragement of Bahrdt, ib.—puts an 
end to the Austrian supremacy in Ger- 
many, 255. 

French Journalists, list of able ones, 115, 
116. 

French Language, transformation of style 
and composition within the last twenty 
years, 427, 428. 

French Revolution, difficulty of, considered 
as a subject of historical inquiry, 422. 


G. 


Genius, import of the term, 245. 

Geology. [See,“* Zoology.”] 

Germany, history of modern art in, 406— 
frescoes of Schnorr and Gassen, 407, 
408—site and description of the Wal- 
halla, 409—frescoes of Cornelius, 409 
—412—Bavarian school of historical 
painting, 410—Schwanthaler’s sculp- 
tures, ib.— Hess’s frescoes, 411—Count 
Raczynski’s observations on the pro- 
gress of the fine arts, 412, 413—early 
life of Cornelius, 414—his works, 414 
—416—his studies, and later works, 
416—* Combat of the Huns,” 417. 


German Emigrants, 276. 

German Freedom, in what it consists, 448. 

German Literature, its character, 151—its 
recent and rapid advancement, 255— 
effects of German mysticism upon the 
various departments of literature, ib.— 
state of, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, 235—its anti-Gallican charac- 
ter, 240—freedom of philosophical spe- 
culations, 448—literary activity, 454— 
number of students in the universities, 
465. 

German Theology, its nature and tendency 
insufficiently understood, 131—advan- 
ces of Neology, i6.—its origin, 131— 
136—doctrines promulgated from the 
German pulpits, 133—opponents of the 
errors of the day, 134—probable effect 
upon the Socialists of England, 135— 
conduct of the priestly order in Germany 
contrasted with that of the same order 
in England and France, 137—Lischer, 
138—theological schools of Halle, ib,— 
Michaelis, 139—pernicious influence of 
Wolf, ib.—German dislike to Locke, 
140—Lilienthal, the distinguished an- 
tagonist of Deism, 142—German want 
of independence, 144—effect of French 
infidel writings, 145—reign of Frederic, 
ib.—influence of Prussia, 153—state of 
the universities, 155. 

Geijer, Professor, the eminent Swedish 
historian, character of his writings, 29. 

Gibbon, his merits and defects, 423. 

Glass, unable to resist the intense frost of 
a Siberian winter, 67. 

Girardin, Madame E. de, School for 
Journalists, 113. 

Gnostic Ritual of Leyden, 14. 

Goethe’s Faust, the Two Parts of, 90— 
key to the poem, 91—composed in 
pieces, at wide intervals of time, ib.— 
specimens of recent translations, 92— 
excellence of Dr. Anster’s translation, 
9t—argument of the poem, $5—ana- 
logy between Hamlet and Faust, 95, 
96—unfair criticisms of Coleridge, 96 
—Goethe’s complaint of Schiller, 101 
—reason why the Second Part of Faust 
has failed of its due appreciation, th.— 
secret of Goethe’s plan of construc- 
tion, 105— his ‘‘ Walpurgis Night,” 
102, 112—excellence of Mr. Bernay’s 
translation, 103—Goethe no innovator, 
104—his religious views, ib.—his con- 
tempt for popular productions, 105— 
Mr. Birch’s version, ib. — unrivalled 
versification of the original, ib.— quali- 
fication of a translator of the poem, 106 
—his arbitrary arrangement, 119—his 
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undue admiration of Byron, 119.—fail- 
ure of imitations of Faust accounted for, 
112. 

Gotha Canal, opening of, 306. 

Greek Antiquities, study of, 249. 

Greek Church, present policy of the Church 
of Rome in respect to it, 258. 

Greenwood (Rev. T.), lines on the Press, 
129. 

Gros (M.), his talents and vanity, 120. 

Guizot (M.), his connexion with the 
French journals, 116—character of his 
historical studies, 421. 

Gutenberg Jubilee in Germany, 4 7—state 
of the German press, ib. 


H. 


Halliwell (Mr.), conclusive evidence ad- 
duced by him in support of the murder 
of Henry VI. 54. 

Hindoos, their extravagant fondness for 
litigation, 68, 

Histoire de Charles XIV. (Jean Berna- 
dotte), Roi de Suéde et de Norvége, 
par Touchard Lafosse, 282—contents 
and character of the work, 319. 

Historical Committee of Sciences of France, 
its proceedings, 55. 

Historical Literature, British and Conti- 
nental, state of, 49— proceedings of the 
French and English Record Commis- 
sioners, ib.—attractive character of the 
study, ib.—historical schools of France 
and England, 424—496. 

Horse, probable extinction of, 351. 

Human frame, its extraordinary power of 
adapting itself to great changes of cli- 
mate, 528, 329 — practical inferences 
from this, 330. 

Human sociability, its characteristics, 439, 
440. 


ZL 
Ice, its non-appearance in the Arctic 
Ocean during the prevalence of exces- 
sive cold, 63. 
J. 
Janin (M. Jules), his able defence of the 
Paris press against Madame de Girar- 


din, 128. 


K, 


Kircher, his ideographic theories, 2—his 


INDEX. 


“* Edipus Agyptiacus,” 3—his ground- 
less pretensions to learning, ib. 

Kong Carl Johans Historie : af Henr. Wer- 
geland. (The History of Charles John: 
the period after his Election as Crown 
Prince of Sweden, by Wergeland), 282 
—contents and character of the work, 
312, 


L. 


Leighton, Archbishop, on doubting, 253. 

Leemans’ Egyptian Monuments and Hiero- 
glyphics in the Museum at Leyden, 1, 

Lessing’s Life and Writings, 233—charac- 
ter of his mind and writings, 234—236 
—his birth, parentage, and education, 
237—239—his collision with Voltaire, 
239, 240—character of his earlier writ- 
ings, 235—his uc juaintance with Men- 
delsohn and Nicolai, 240—his campaign 
in Silesia, 241—his appointment to the 
post of librarian at Wolfenbiittel, ib.— 
his studies there, 242—-publishes the 
Wolfenbuttel Fragments, 242, 243— 
his death, 243—tangible results of his 
literary activity, 243, 244—his drama- 
tic genius and writings, 244—246—his 
own doubts respecting his genius for 
the drama, 245-—his admiration of 
Shakspeare, 246, 247— and of the 
Greek drama, 247 — analysis of his 
three plays, ib.—his style, ib.—his fa- 
bles, 248 — his epigrams, 249 — the 
Laocoon, ib.—his theological views, 250 
—the study of his works recommended, 
253—his literary character, ib. 

Letters, the Professors of, more honoured 
in France than in England; cause of 
this, 424. 

Lindeberg’s History of Bernadotte, 282 
—contents and character of the work, 
$12—vast sensation produced by it in 
Sweden, ib.—extracts, 313—516. 

Literature, commences everywhere with 
poetic composition, 159. 


M. 


Mammoths’ bones, discovery of, in Siberia, 
62—64—do not diminish in size as we 
approach the North Pole, 89. 

Michelet’s History of France, 420— his 
character, studies, and writings, 426, 
427—his History of France contrasted 
with that of Sismondi, 427—reflections 
on Ireland, 429 — observations on 
Christian architecture, 450—on Notre 
Dame and St. Denis, 431—progress of 
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monumental architecture, 432 — influ- 
ence of locality on national character, 
432—description of Toulouse, 433. 

Music, abroad and at home, 207—music 
of India, ib. — excellence of Church 
music in Spain, 208, 457. 


N. 


Naples and Sicily, their singularly advan- 
tageous situation with reference to con- 
merce, 356. 

Neology, its alarming advances, 131—its 
origin, ib.— its supporters, 151—Tollner 
and Steinbart, 155—Grimm, 156—pro- 
gress in Prussia, ib,—Gottingen, 156— 
indirect advantages arising from Neo- 
logy, 157. 

Newspapers, French, their powerful influ- 
ence, 116—abuses and merits of news- 
papers, ib. 

Nibelungs, lays of, their antiquity, 406, 
407. 

Norway, surrender of, by Denmark, 301 
—recent advancement of, 310. 


O. 


Odyssey, Voss’s admirable translation of, 
106. 

Old popular Ballads and Songs of Sweden, 
25. 


P. 


Palm leaves, anciently used for inscrip- 
tions, 59. 

Parchment, derivation of the term, 51. 

Peyron (M.), Coptic Lexicon, 9. 

Play, Dryden’s definition of a, 113. 

Polish Literature, general outline of, 159 
—188—vccupation of the nobles in the 
earlier ages, 159—origin of Polish po- 
etry, 160—festivals and dances, 161— 
monument to Kosciuszko, 162—intro- 
duction of Christianity, 163—Vitellio, 
164—progress of learning, ib.—its in- 
fluence, ib. — Copernicus: his birth, 
parentage, education, and studies, 165 
—prevalence of the Polish language, 
167 —the Reformation, ib. — Kocha- 
nowski, 168—Cardinal Hosius, 169— 
John Laski, ib.—progress of printing, 
170—evil influence of the Jesuits, 170, 
171—Casimir Sarbiewski, 172—elec- 
tion of Stanislaus Poniatowski, 173— 
Order of the Piarists, ib. — Ignatius 
Krasicki ; popularity of his Fables, 174 


—‘ Historical Songs” of Niemcewicz, 
178—dramatic writings of Count Fre- 
dro, 181—Mickiewicz ; his birth, pa- 
rentage, education, and writings, 182, 
183—extraordinary progress of litera. 
ture in the present day, 187. 

Polar Expedition, Russian, conducted by 
Laptew, 60—account of his hardships, 
ib. 

Popery, its blighting effects upon the well- 
being of a state, 257—its present policy 
with respect to the Greek Church, 258. 

Population, rate of ordinary increase of, 
388 [note]. 

Poverty, its real nature, 404. 

Press, the, lines on, by the Rev. T. Green- 
wood, 129. 

Protestantism, its character, 348 — Pro- 
testants of Piedmont, their present state 
of persecution, 355, 356. 

Prussia, relations between the Church and 
State there, 254, 255 —newly esta- 
blished Church, 255—inveterate hos- 
tility of the House of Hapsburg to 
Protestantism, ib.— Prussia at the head 
of Protestantism on the continent, ib, 
—unfavourable change at the peace in 
1815—256—danger to be apprehended 
from the Pope, ib, 260—concordat, 259 
—decay of Prussian influence in Ger- 
many, 260—affair of mixed marriages, 
261—263—case of the Archbishop of 
Posen, 263, 264—advantages possessed 
by Roman Catholics over Protestants 
in Prussia, 267—the Agendum, 268— 
276—nature of the government, 272— 
emigration of Non-conformists to Aus- 
tralia, 274— Evangelical Church, its 
origin, proceedings, and prospects, 268, 
277—result of the contest of Prussia 
with the Romish Church, 277 — her 
close alliance with Russia, 278, 281— 
advantages that would attend a Prusso- 
English alliance, 278, 279—unfavour- 
able geographical situation of Prussia, 
280. 

Pundit, signification of the term, 207. 

Pyrenees, description of the, 434, 435. 


R, 


Rameses the Great (Sesostris), his cam- 
paign against the Schete, 2. 

Raumer’s Italy, 352—account of the pre- 
sent condition of the country, ib,—his 
qualifications for his task, 353, 354— 
extravagant admiration of Prince Met- 
ternich, ib. — Austrian sway, 353— 
administration of Metternich, ib, — 
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Trieste, 354—schools and universities, 

556. : 

Record Commissioners, French and English, 
their proceedings, 49. 

Rosellini, his hieroglyphical labours, 18. 

Rubens, his style, 436, 437. 

Russia, rapidly increasing extent of her 

influence, 309 [note]. 


Ss. 


Saschiversk, erroneous notions prevalent 
respecting it, 68 [and note]. 

Scandinavia, old melodies of, their pre- 
vailing tone, 29, 30—belief of speech 
and wit being possessed by the bear, 
37—power of charms, ib.—Saga of the 
Blacken, 40—‘‘ Habor and Signild,” 
exquisite beauty of the ballad, 46. 

Schnorr, his frescoes in the royal palace at 
Munich, 407. 

School for Journalists, by Madame Emile 
de Girardin, 113—plan of her work, 
113, 114 — preface, 114 — position of 
the writer, and her connexion with the 
press of France, ib.—her unfair treat- 
ment of the French Journalists, 115— 
extracts, 120—127—probable cause of 
her publication, 128—character of it, 
129—reply of M. Jules Janin, 128. 

Semler, countenanced in his mischievous 
career by Baumgarten, 141, 148— 
state of things in Germany when he 
appeared, 146, 147—his education and 
character, 147, 148—his Biblical Cri- 
ticisms, 150, 151. 

Siberia, Russian survey of the North- 
eastern Coast of, 56—the Tsheskoes, 
58—the Kolyma river, ib.—Deshneff ’s 
expedition, ib.—discovery of mammoth 
bones, 62, 64—expedition of Heden- 
strom, 64—rude character of the region, 
67—account of Yakoutsk, ib.—singu- 
lar power of the human constitution to 
bear excessive cold, 68—fish-flour, 69 
—the Siberian dog, 75, 76—remarkable 
tact of the leading dog in a team, 76— 
canine epidemic, 77— interior of a Si- 
berian hut, 77, 78—Kolymska cookery, 
78—description of a wetsherinka or ball, 
79—winter travelling, 81, 82—sailing 
in the Polinya, 83—dazzling reflection 
of the sun’s rays from the snow, 85— 
observation of the festival of Easter, ib. 

Sicily, present wretched condition of the 
island in consequence of misgovern- 
ment, 372, 573. 

Sismondi (M. de), his merits as an histo- 
rian, 423, 424. 

Snow-skate, description of, 38 [note]. 
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South Australia, importance of the colo- 
nization of, 374—nature of the plan, 
375—colony at Swan River, ib.—hbigh 
wages and high profits in new colonies, 
ib.—discussion at Exeter Hall, 378— 
Act for the founding of the colony, 379 
— appointment of General Napier to the 
governorship, 380—declines the office, 
with reasons, 381 — appointment of 
Captain Hindmarsh, ib.—site of Ade- 
laide, the first town, 38¢—progress of 
the colony there contrasted with that 
of New South Wales, 384, 385—pros- 
pects of the success of the colony, 586 
—inducements for the investment of 
capital, 387—advice to capitalists, ib. 

—amazing success of the experiment, 

389 — latest accounts, 391 — English 

Church Establishment there, 392. 

State, its union with the Church, 254— 
indifference of the State in matters of 
religion, its mischievous tendency, 254, 
255. 

Strauss, his Life of Christ, 135—its mis- 
chievous tendency, ib, — refuted by 
Tholuck, ib. 

Sulphur, extraction of, from pyrites, 372. 

Sulphur Monopoly, the origin of it, 357— 
391—proceedings and correspondence 
of the British minister at Naples, 361 
—articles of the original Treaty, 363— 
365—proceedings of the British and 
Neapolitan governments, 366—371— 
present state of the question, 371—372. 

Sweden, Old popular Ballads and Songs of, 

25—contents and character of the col- 

lection, 30, 3i—specimens, 32—46. 


T. 


Tattam’s Coptic Grammar and Lexicon, 9. 

Teutonic Literature, its character a thou- 
sand years ago, 28. 

“* The French described by themselves,” 337 
—extracts, 338—342 — Hospice des 
Enfans Trouves, 343—345 —“ La 
Femme sans Nom,” 347—* Le Pair de 
France,” 348—character of the work, 
350. 

“ The last Days of a Condemned,” by M. 
Victoi Hugo, 394—analysis of the pub- 
lication, 399—extracts, 399—403, 

Thiers (M.), his able writings for the 
French journals, 115—alleged contri- 
butions to the ‘ Morning Chronicle,” 
ib.—his character as a statesman, 422 
—his historical writings, ib. 

Thierry’s History of the Norman Conquest 
of England, 421. 








Tholuck (Von A.), his present position 
among the polemical writers of the day, 
182¢—account of his writings, 135— 
refutation of the sophistries of Strauss, 
ib.—his miscellaneous writings in de- 
fence of religion, 151—their contents, 
136—outlines of the history of. the 
revolution which has taken place in 
German theology since 1750..137— 
analysis of the work, ib.—his remarks 
on English deism, 142—contrasts it with 
French deism, ib.—his low estimate of 
Voltaire as an opponent of Christianity, 
145—his character of Semler’s writ- 
ings, 149—effect of Semler’s labours in 
Church history stated, 152. 

Toulouse, description of, 433. 

Trieste, its former arid present condition, 
354, 355—French and Austrian domi- 
nations contrasted, ib. 


. 


V. 


Venice, its present condition, 355. 

Vibration of solid bodies, 215. 

Voss, his admirable translation of the 
Odyssey, 106, 


W. 


Wailly (M.), remarks on the age of ma- 
nuscripts, 50. 

War with China, [The Opium Question], 
alarming bearing of the event upon va- 
rious important interests, 189—profits 
of the opium trade to the Indian go- 
vernment, ib.—effects of the trade upon 
the Chinese, ib.— proceedings of the 
Chinese commissioners at Canton, 191, 
192 — events that led to the expul- 
sion from Macao, 192, 193—outrage 
upon Mr. Moss, 193, 194—notice of 
the blockade of Canton, 194—action 
between the two British ships of war 
and the Chinese junks, 195—our igno- 
rance of the Chinese character, 196— 
Lord Amherst’s mission, ib,—Lord Na- 
pier’s, ib,—policy of the Chinese in 
declining direct intercourse with us, 
197—conduct and arrest of Captain 
Elliott, ib.—testimony of Mr. Jardine 
in favour of the Chinese, 198—views 

and proceedings of the ministry, ib.— 

remarkable forecast of the Duke of 

Wellington, 199—loss of the supply of 
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tea, 199, 200—alleged connivance of 
the. Chinese authorities at the opium 
traffic, 200 — anecdote illustrative of 
Chinese integrity, 204—line of conduct 
which it would be desirable to adopt 
with reference to the Chinese, 205. 

Whitby’s Commentary, its unspiritual cha- 
racter, 148. 

Wilkinson (Sir J. G.), his hieroglyphical 
labours, 8. 


.Wolf, pernicious influence of his theolo- 


gical writings, 139, 140—brief account 
‘of him, ib.—his scholar Baumgarten, 
140— the principles of Leibnitz form 
the basis of his system, ib.—paraphrase 
of the Bible, 141. 

Wolfenbiittel Fragments, publication of, 
by Lessing, 242—their value to theo- 
logical students, 250—their contents, 


251. 

Wrangel (Von), his expedition to Siberia, 
56, 65—brief account of it, 66—his 
arrival at Nishney-Kolymsk, 70—de- 
scription of the place and inhabitants, 
71—habits of the people, 72—severe 
privations of the spring season, 73— 
sudden inundations, 74—gathering of 
the berries, ib,— fox traps and bear 
hunters, 75— the Siberian dog, ib.— 
Kolymska cookery, 78—winter travel- 
ling, 81, 82—sailing in the Polinya, 83 
—dazzling reflection of the sun’s rays 
upon the snow, 85—singular escape of 
the party in a storm, 88. 


¥. 


Yakoutsk, brief account of, 67—extrava- 
gant fondness of the inhabitants for 
litigation, 68—singular power of en- 
durance of the horses, ib. 

Young, (Dr.), his penetration and research 
in the interpretation of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, 2—his merits contrasted with 
those of Champollion, 18, 19. 


Z. 


Zoega, his labours in the interpretation of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, 2—4. 

Zoology and Geology, 318 — importance 
and growing popularity of the science, 
ib.—its difficulty and vast extent, 319 
—light thrown upon it by De Blain- 
ville, ib.— indications from the teeth of 



































































































































































































































INDEX. 


animals, 320— temporal bone of ‘the 
elephant, 322—great: quantity of ani- 
mal. matter in the skeletons of extinct 
animals, ib.—difficulty of determining 
to what species.of animal a given bone, 
or portion of*a bone, belonged, 323, 
324 — striking’ points of resemblance 
_ between the human frame and that of 

some of the Simia, 326—the Chim- 
panzce, ib.—the theory of Monboddo 


overturned, 828 — human frame, its 
extraordinary power of adapting itself 
to changes Of climate, ib, — probable 
extinction of the horse, 331—rash in- 
ferences of geologists, ib.—great altera- 
tions that are continually taking place 
in the science, 332—fossil remains of 
apes, 335—imperfect state of the sci- 
ence at present, 336. 
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